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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


TASTE. 

The opinions of friends are often consulted on 
some trifling object, and however unwilling we are 
to express our ideas, still the importunity of the idle4 
and vain forces from us some acknowledgement of 
the merits of the subject on which we are requested 
to use our taste, and reply in conformity. 

The article of dress, being public to our eyes, com- 
mands the greatest share of observation ; and, in- 
deed, in no age, more than the present, has the dif- 
ferences of taste more frequently been expressed, or 
oftener consulted. The rich, the idle, the vain, the 
fashionable world, all unite to adorn their persons 
with the most exquisite taste ; and, on contempla- 
tion, it will be found that the use and utility of such 
behaviour counterbalances the vices of pride and 
self-love, which an inordinate desire of dress neces- 
sarily raises in the person who indulges in the van. ty 
of such distinction : it calls forth all the judgment, it 
exerts the mind to find objects that will unite mod- 
esty with beauty, that will dispose of the different 
atticles to the greatest advantage : this naturally rais- 
es the wish in the ignorant to use their abilities and 
tulents to effect the same end ; it creates ambition in 
them to rival those more blest by nature and educa- 
tion, and prompts them to the desire of attaining in- 
tellectual knowledge. They wish to know how the 
ancients adorned their bodies, they seek learning 
and historical documents for informatitn ; and ’tis 
there they find a source and spring of useful knowl- 
edge ; ’tis there they learn the variety of such vain 
pursuits as dress. Ambition to excel in that circle 
dies within them, and they are induced to pursue 
history through all the changes of the world ; they 


{ teaches them that nations rise to fail; people live to 
ldie. The great hero that commands an army, and the 
King that governs the world, are here drest in their 
truest colors ; the defects and beauties of the mind 
are shown ; and we observe that the stur shines to 
set beyond worlds of observation. 

It is well known that the difference of taste is in- 
finite ; for there never was a circumstance or subject 
that created universal approbation. This variety in 
the human characteris most wisely ordained, and in 
the ceremonies of the church of England it is prayed 
for in these words : “ We bless ‘Thee for all sorts 
and conditions of men.” It is this very taste that 
employs at least one third of the artisans of the world 
to gratify the vanity of the rich. Taste is akin to 
luxury, for it designs, and poverty and avarice furnish 
the means and flatter the appetites. 
the east are imported to satiate the taste and pamper 


| the desires ; and in whatever light we consider it, 


still the general benefit arising from it more than 
compensates for the individual evil it produces, 





FROM THE N. ¥. MIRROR. 
PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. 

On the evening of a beautiful autunmal day, when 
a glorious sun-set was fast mellowing into a lovely 
twilight, a vessel from England was swiftly approach- 
ing the harbor of New-York. All on deck was gaie- 
ty and bustle. The interior cabin presented a dif- 
ferent scene. Reclining on a sofa, a young and beau- 
tiful female was weeping bitterly. Not with that 
calm, deep grief which at once inspires pity and re- 
spect, but with that violent and hysterical sobbing 
which betrays conflicting passions. The hectic suf- 
fusion of her cheek was alternately succeeded by a 
death-like paleness—and her broken exclamations 
spoke of shame and dread, as well as sorrow. 

A young man of graceful appearance was pacing 
the cabin with disordered steps, casting, at intervals, 
glances of pity, mingled with reproach, on his agita- 
ted companion. At length, approaching, and tak- 
ing her hand, he said, in a voice which endeavored 
to assume a tone of calmness— 

* Isabella, how injurious to yourself and how cru- 
el to me are these violent bursts of sorrow, Incom- 
pliance with your incessant entreaties, 1 consented to 
revisit America : did you not promise that if I would 
restore you to your friends you wouk! endeavor to be 
tranquil, and repress these useless repinings, which 
have injured your health and my peace? Isabella, 
exert your fortitude. We are fast upproaching your 
native city—in afew hours you may behold your 
family ; why, then, are your complainings renewed ? 
and why do they assume so much the appearance of 
reproach towards me ’” 

“Stanly, (she exclaimed, sobbing violently,) I 





are made acquainted, that useful knowledge is requi- | cannot see them ! How can I meet the meek, tear- 


site, and none more so than history. 
chaste language, by which they may beegme im- 
proved and made fit members for conversation. It 


| not, dare not, see Cornelia ! 


It furnishes | ful eyes of my mother ’? how can I bear to encounter 
| the calm, stern glance of Zugusta 2 And—oh ! i can- 
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“Miserable girl, (exclaimed he,) it is impossible 
to reason with you. Have you not repeatedly as- 
sured me that nothing except returning to your fum- 
ily and to your native country could restore you to 
health ? You will meet nothing but kindness from 
your relations, and the wife of Edward Stanly may 
surely claim respect from others.” 

Again Isabella promised to behave with more 
calmness. The vessel reached the harbor, and our 
voyagers proceeded to a hotel, from whence they 
determined to dispatch a note to inform Isabella’s 
family of their arrival. 

The time which intervened before an answer could 
arrive, was spent by Stanly in endeavoring, by min- 
gled arguments and soothings, to restore his wife to 
some degree of composure. But tranquillity is not 
for those who, like poor Isabella, have forsaken the 
paths of duty, and who, by following the impulses of 
passion, have entailed on themselves regret and re- 
morse. Those only may expect tranquillity who ad- 
here to principle, and take reason for their guide.— 
Isabella had learned this too late ; and though united 
to the man without whom she had imagined she 
could not bear to live, she was miserable. 

Four years prior to this second voyage, young 
Stanly had yigited America. This voyage was one 
of curiosity and pleasure. His parents were dead, 
and he inherited from them an ample fortune. He 
brought letters of introduction to several of the most 
respectable citizens of New-York ; and his fine fig- 
ure and prepossessing manners, made him a distin- 
guished guest in every family he visited. By means 
of a gentleman with whom he became acquainted, 
Stanly was introduced to the house of Mrs. Howard, 
a widow lady, of genteel fortune, whose family con- 
sisted of three daughters—all lovely, though in a dif- 
ferent degree. Augusta, the eldest, was a young la- 
dy possessed of great mental acquirements ; her 
manners were dignified, though a slight degree of 
hauteur sometimes threw a shade over her more 
pleasing qualities. Yet her heart was not destitute 
of tender feelings ; she was fervently attached to her 
family, in particular to her youngest sister, Cornelia. 
Isabella, Mrs. Howard’s second daughter, was on a 
visit, of some length, to an aunt in Boston, when 
Stanly first visited her mother’s house, consequently 
he had not then an opportunity of seeing her. But 
the lovely and interesting Cornelia soon attracted his 
attention. It would be in vain to attempt to describe 
Cornelia ; her beauty consisted not in “a set of fea- 
tures, or complexion ;” it was the divine intell’ gence 
of a pure and lovely soul, which irradiated her coun- 
tenance ; the mingled fire and sweetness which 
beamed from her eyes ; the ever vary:ng hues which 
sensibility, genjus and modesty, threw over her deli- 
cate cheek ; the fair and open brow, where candor 
sat enthrened ; the tender sweetness of her voice, 
and the pensive softness of her smile, which consti- 
tuted the charms of Cornelia. A nameless grace ac- 
companied her slightest movement ; in short, hers 
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was that expression of infedlectual beauty, which, when 
seen, must be felt, but which cannot be deseribed.— 
The polished manncrs of Stanly, joined to his _refin- 
ed taste and classical knowledge, soon rendered him 
a favorite with Mrs. Howard and her daughters. It 
was soon visible that the young Cornelia was the 
magnet which attracted his frequent visits. Their 
admiration was mutual : Cornelia regarded him asa 
superior being ; and when, after an intimacy of a 
few months, he proposed himself to Mrs. Howard, as 
her future son-in-law, the proposal was received by 
her with joy, and Cornelia looked forward, with the 
happy confidence of innocence, to a life of uninter- 
rupted happiness with a being who appeared to pos- 
sess every amiable quality. She never thought of 
suspecting that Stanly’s regard for her could ever 
becomé /ess ; she judged his heart by her own, and 
that heart was so tender, so confiding, so full of be- 
nevolence and virtue, how could it suspect another ’? 
Stanly, who knew that Mrs. Howard would not con- 
sent to separate entirely from her daughter, had, 
when he proposed their union, promised that he 
would only take Cornelia on a visit to England, to 
show, as he said, his treasure to his sisters and friends, 
and then return and settle in New-York ; he sent to 
his sisters a miniature of his intended bride, and the 
time was fixed for their union. 

About this time Mrs. Howard received intelli- 
gence that her daughter Isabella had consented to 
receive, as her future husband, a young gentleman 
who had long paid his addresses to her, and who was 
esteemed by the whole family. Isabella had used 
the licence which is too frequently allowed to beau- 
ty, and had kept her lover long in suspense. Her 
friends were happy to learn that she had, at length, 
determined to reward his constant attachment. Mrs. 
Howard, in particular, was rejoiced at it; for she 
knew Isabella was volatile, and acted too often from 
the impulse of a momentary fancy, and she hoped 
that her marriage with a man whose character was 
exemplary, and whose habits were domestic, would 
aid in giving more stability to her beautiful, though 
volatile daughter. It was agreed on that the mar- 
riages should take place at the same time ; and _Isa- 
bella was desired to return home to prepare for that 
event. Isabella did return—and burst upon the as- 
tonished gaze of Stanly in all the lustre of resplen- 
dent beauty. Never had he beheld a being so daz- 
zling ! Her wit and gaiety were irresistible; her 
smile was enchantment. Cornelia, till now the ob- 
ject of his highest admiration, seemed but an ordi- 
nary being, compared with the fascinating Isabella. 
She knew the power of her beauty. She read Stan- 
ly’s admiration in his enraptured gaze. Coquetry 
was natural to her; but in this instance, gratified 
vanity paved the way for a passion, violent as it was 
sudden. Stanly appeared to her so far superior, in 
person and manners, to the amiable man to whom 
she had promised love and constancy, that in less 
than a week the fickle Isabella hated the engage- 
ment which bound her to the amiable Charles Mor- 
timer ; and could think, without shuddering,:of sup- 
planting her high-souled, unsuspecting sister. Mor- 
timer, who was necessarily detained in Boston, and 
who was to follow Isabella as soon as possible, was of 
course ignorant of the change in her whom he idol- 





ized, Stanly’s mind was a whirl of conflicting feel- 
ings ; the child of prosperity, accustomed to have 
his slightest wish gratified, and ever the slave of im- 
pulse, the barrier which his engagement with Cor- 
nela opposed to his wishes only rendered them more 
ardent. His better feelings, at times, predominated; 
honor resumed her sway ever his mind, and when | 
Cornelia stood before him, in her calm and innocent | 
loveliness, he trembled at the base idea of inflicting 
pain on a being so tender and so pure ; and his soul | 
revolted at the projects he had half dared to form. | 
The innocent cause of his embarrassment could not | 
avoid noticing that his manner, at times, seemed | 
changed, but she was far from suspecting the cause. | 
The penetrating eye of Augusta saw further—and | 
she earnestly wished for the arrival of Charles Mor- 
timer. Her anxiety was still further increased by a 
severe indisposition which, about that time, attack- | 
ed Mrs. Howard ; and which confined herself and 
Cornelia, chiefly to the apartment of the invalid.— 
As Isabella’s nerves were too weak to bear the con- 
finement of a sick chamber, Stanly had too frequent 
opportunities of seeing her alone, and her too appa- 
rent tenderness completed the triumph of passion 
over principle. In an unguarded hour it was con- 
fessed to its object ; and he dared to propose to her 
to forsake her friends and her lover, to submit to a 
private marriage, and accompany him immediately 
to England ; for he felt that to stay in New-York 
would be impossible. The erring girl consented, 
though not without some conflict of remorse and 
shame, But she imagined she could not be happy 
with any other than the too insinuating Stanly ; and 
after she had told him so, he found it easy to induce 
her compliance. Poor Isabella had little time for 
reflection ; their plans were hastily arranged, and as 
hastily executed. On pretence of taking the air, Is- 
abella met her lover—they were privately married— 
and a ship being ready to sail, they went immediate- 
ly on board, and before the next morning were on 
their way to England—leaving a letter to be sent to 
Mrs. Howard, after their departure. This letter was 
a true picture of Stanly’s mind : the incoherence of 
the style, and the agitation which was expressed in 
every hurried line, were calculated to excite pity in 
the generous minds of those to whom it was address- 
ed. But when on board the vessel with his enchant- 
ing Isabella, and removed to a distance from those to 
whose contempt or resentment he could not be in- 
different, Stanly found it less difficult to stifle those 
unpleasant feelings which were then  unayail- 
ing. 

The fears of Mrs. Howard and family were, in 
some degree, excited by the prolonged stay of Isa- 
bella ; but when Stanly’s letter arrived, no language 
can describe their consternation. Cornelia sunk, at 
first, beneath a blow so overwhelming and so totally 
unlooked for; but that virtuous pride, which is wo- 
man’s surest refuge, soon enabled her to conquer the 
weakness of disappointed affection, and the very ten- 
derness of her feelings aided her to overcome their 
poignancy. When urged by Augusta to despise the 
man who could act so base a part, she would ex- 
claim— 

** Not so, my dear sister ; as the husband of anoth- 





er, I can no longer love himas I have loved him ; 


but as he is the husband of my sister, it is ny duty to 


hay . 3 
forgive him. 


Mrs. Howard saw the struggles in the bosom of 
her daughter, and while she exulted in the apparent 
success of her virtuous efforts, she could not help 
mourning over the different conduct of her erring 
Isabella. She felt some degree of self-reproach for 
having placed such implicit contidence in a stranger; 
but Cornelia would not suffer her mother to blame 
herself: she repeatedly said to her— 

‘* My dearest mother, it would have been base ta 
have distrusted him. He appeared to be the soul of 
honor: it was impossible to doubt him.” 

Another trial awaited this amiable family. Charles 
Mortimer arrived, gay with hope and expectation ; 
and though the intelligence which blighted his 
hopes was communicated with the utmost tender- 


| ness, and every argument used which a mother could 


use, when her child was the aggressor, it was too 
much for him : the agitation of his feelings threw 
him into a violent fever—delirium succeeded. Skill 
and tenderness were alike unavailing ; he died, call- 
ing on the name of his faithless but adored Isabella. 
It required all Mrs. Howard’s fortitude to enable her 
to bear this last affliction with calmness. And the 
firmness which had supported Cornelia under her own 
tria!, almost gave way on witnessing the sufferings 
and death of poor Charles. A deep gloom long per- 
vaded this once happy family. Cornelia had ceased 
to grieve for herself, but she thought often and deep- 
ly on what would be the feelings of Isabella when 
the fate of Mortimer became known to her. Mrs. 
Howard could not forget, that greatly as Isabella had 


offended, she was still her child ; and they all wished 


to receive some intelligence of the fugitives. Mean- 
time the voyage to England was prosperous and 
speedy. True, Isabella’s dream of love was some- 
times disturbed by the voice of the monitor within ; 
the remembrance of her sister sometimes would in- 
trude, but she strove to banishit. She would often 
repeat to herself—“ Cornelia was incapable of loving 
Stanly as I love him: she is so calm, so rational, she 
will soon be reconciled.” And Stanly, when he 
looked at his beautiful Isabella, tried to forget that 
he had forfeited his honor to obtain her. They ar- 
r+ ed in England ; and Stanly hastened to introduce 
his bride to his relatives and friends. Nor was it till 
he observed the looks of surprise which mingled 
with the admiration with which they regarded her, 
that he recollected he had sent to his sisters a minia- 
ture of Cornelia, as the resemblance of his affianced 
bride. An explanation was unavoidable. And Isa- 
bella felt humbled and mortified on observing the 
expression of every eye as it rested upon her. It 
was too evident that some degree of contempt for 
her was mingled with theirdisappointment. A sud- 
den conviction flashed upon her mind; her eyes 
were opened to the humiliation she had prepared 
for herself. She saw that although the relatives of 
her husband treated her with politeness, as his wife, 
they secretly despised the woman who could sup- 
plant a sister—forsake her intended husband—and 
become a fugitive from her friends and country. — 
She was proud,-and her feelings, always irritable, 
sometimes broke forth in peevish repinings, or bursts 
of mingled anger and grief; and Stanly soon discov- 
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eted, that it is possible for a female to be beautiful 
and fascinating, without being perfectly amiable.— 
Isabella’s thoughts began to take their flight more 
frequently across the Atlantic. She wished to write 
to her mother and sisters, but a feeling of shame had 
hitherto prevented her. She had just formed a de- 
termination to write immediately, when, inan Amer- 
ican paper, which, with some others, Stanly had giv- 
en her to read, she saw an account of the death of 
Charles Mortimer ! The shock was great. Her heart 
suggested a thousand fearful thougts—she felt that 
she was, too probably, the cause of his death ; for 
she well knew with what devotion he had loved her. 
The anxiety to hear from her family was redoubled. 
She wrote to her mother a letter, expressive of the 
state of her feelings. Before an answer could arrive, 
the death of an infant, on whom they doated, filled 
both herself and Stanly with the most acute sorrow. 
Isxbella’s health began to decline in consequence of 
her anxiety—her wit and gaiety were fled—she was 
miserable—and felt that she deserved to be so; for 
she had made no effort to subdue the sudden passion 
which had caused her so much sorrow. Poor Isa- 
bella perceived that although Stanly’s kindness to- 
wards her was not diminished, his passionate admi- 
ration, which was kindled by her beauty, and had not 
esteem for its basis, evidently began to decline. She 
fancied that he regretted having left Cornelia for her 
sake—and the torments of jealousy were added to 
her other causes of unhappiness. At length a letter 
arrived in answer to hers. Mrs. Howard could not 
write, as she wished, with calmness. Augusta would 
not? “Fle letter was from Cornelia. It was couched 
in affectionate terms, assuring her of her perfect, for- 
giveness, and best Wishes for their happiness. Isa- 
bella wept over this characteristic letter, and Stanly 
deeply felt the nobleness of her whom he had injur- 
ed. As Isabella’s health was now in a very declin- 
ing state, her anxiety to return to America became 
excessive. She fancied she could be restored to 
health and happiness if she could behold her moth- 
er and sisters, and be assured that they actually for- 
gave her. Stanly could not listen, unmoved, to her 
earnest entreaties ; yet his feelings revolted at the 
thought of meeting her friends. The physicians ad- 
vised change of climate—and Isabella at length pre- 
vailed. They set sail for America, and Stanly, for a 
short time, had reason to rejoice in his compliance : 
for his late drooping companion began to look and 
speak more cheerfully, and to wear again the smile 
which had enchanted him. But again poor Isabel- 
la’s doubts and fears returned. She dreaded to meet 
again those friends whom she had so rashly left.— 
Nor were the feelings of her husband much more 
enviable. Yet, if he returned to America not so hap- 
py as when he left it, he returned much wiser. He 
had learned, in that short space of time, more than 
the experience of his former life had beeu able to 
teach him. He had learned that the fulfilment of 
our most ardent wishes does not always insure hap- 
piness ; and that the indulgeuce of paszion at the ex- 
pense of principle, is generally followed by disap- 
pointment and remorse. In two hours after their 


arrival in New-York, Isabella was weeping “om the 


bosom of Cornelia! Stanly could scarcely Sar 


the evidence of his senses; yet it was C 








she had flown to her sister immediately on the re- | 
ceipt of his note. Calm, dignified, yet tender and | 
affectionate, she gave them a_sisfer’s welcome, with 
that serious smile which ever distinguished her fea-4 
tures, and they both felt assured that the welcome 
was sincere—the forgiveness perfect. Cornelia was 
shocked at the alteration visible in her sister’s ap- 
pearance. She conducted her to their mother, who 
received the poor fugitive with weeping tenderness. 
And Augusta, when she looked at her pale face and 
altered fourm, could not withhold her pity and for- 
giveness. Isabella insisted on hearing the particu- 
lars of Mortimer’s death—and though cautiously 
communicated, she felt most sensibly that he was the 
victim of her blameable conduct. This conviction 
sunk deep into her mind, and, added to her bodily 
illness, soon produced an alarming change in her.— 
It was evident that she was fast sinking into the 
grave. The virtues and tenderness of Cornelia shone 
conspicuously in this distressing season ; and Isabel- 
la clung to her as to her guardian angel. But it was 
all in vain: she died—and the wretched Stanly was 
wrung with remorse and deep regret. How gladly 
would he have exchanged the remembrance of his 
fleeting dream of bliss, for years of actual misery, 
could he by that means have restored Mrs, Howard’s 
family to the state in which he foundit. He felt the 
folly of his former conduct ; but repentance was 
now unavailing. He dared not think of again lifting 
his hopes to the pure and exalted being whom he 
had so wantonly forsaken. He left America, in the 
‘hope of forgetting, in scenes of busy life, the mise- 
ries which his dereliction from principle had occa- 
sioned him. But regret pursued him. Isabella dead 
and Cornelia living, though lost to him, haunted his 
imagination, and Edward Stanly never again knew 
happiness. 

Cornelia was united to a man who knew her worth, 
and could appreciate it; and who felt that mere 
personal beauty, however brilliant, is trifling in com- 
parison with those intellectual charms, and those in- 
born virtues, which throw a radiance over the plain- 
est features, and will always charm when beauty has 
perished. Cornelia’s life was long and happy. She 
gladdened the hearts of all around her, forming a 
striking contrast to the short career of her unfortu- 
nate sister, whose guide was impulse, and whose sac- 
rifice, duty and principle at the alter of passion. 














POETRY. 








THE MANIAC. 
[The following lines were written after reading 
the pathetic tale which some time since went the 
rounds in the papers respecting the female wander- 





Forgetfal of every thing except pity and affcetion, | 





er who was found in Orange county, N. Y. She was 
mentally deranged. No coherent story could be got 


from her ; she would not tell her husband’s name, 
but said that he had got drunk and beat her, and 
that she left him in consequence of his abusing her. | 


Yes, calm was her eye, but its lustre had fled, 
For the tear of despondence was there ; 

Yes, gone were the ringlets that circled her head, 

And faded the blush that her features o’erspread, 
O! deep was the gloom of despair. 


Yet still she was lovely as, graceful, she pass’d, 
Nor heeded the pitiless storm : 

Far, far from her home she was wandering fast, 

And tattered the robe that around her was cast 
To conceal her still delicate form. 


Long, long from the home of her youth she had 
stray’d, 
Where years of enjoyment had past ; 
But dark is the house where her father is laid, 
And her mother lies low ’neath the cypress tree’s 
shade, 
Borne down by adversity’s blast. 


The friend of her youth sooth’d her sorrows awhile, 
As she thought that her joys would return ; 


| O! sweet was the hour when he came with a smile, 


The long lingering moments of time to beguile, 
Or o’er her lov’d parents to mourn ! 


But gone are the joys she expected to share, 
And gone is the peace of past years ; 
She lives—but she lives in the arnis of despair, 
For the friend whom she lov’d, and who promis’d so 
fair, 
In the garb of a drunkard appears. 


And now, all alone, o’er the wide world she strays, 
And often reclines in a manger ; 

She asks for no pity—but kindness repays 

With the thanks of a heart, that, in far better days, 
Has felt for the destitute stranger. 





TO MY BOY, SLEEPING. 


O! sweetly thou art sleeping 
And thine are dreams of joy, 

Thy mother, too, is keeping 
Her watch o’er thee, my boy. 


The healthful cheek is shaded 
With hair of auburn dye ; 

The last dear smile, unfaded, 
Tells artless pleasure nigh. 


And long unknown to sorrow, 
Lov’d one ! may’st thou repose ; 
Be thine the hope of morrow, 
And thine the thornless rose. 


Life’s path—how drear and lonely, 
Uncheer’d by love’s warm glow ; 
A parent’s rapture, only 
A parent’s heart can know. 


When of our joys, the nearest 
Too oft, alas ! depart— 

O ! blest is he whose dearest 
Spring orily from the heart : 
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The tide of timc is stealing, 
Each hour, some bliss away ; 

But these dear throbs of feeling 
Can never know decay. 


Yet while I hover o’er thee, 
Upon thy cheek, the tear, 

Hath fallen, as before me, 
Life’s numerous ills appear ; 


O ! heaven, avert, or lighten 
Those ills, and if astray 

Thou goest, may hope’s star brighten 
And guide thee on the way. 


O! waken from thy slumber, 
My cherub boy, that I 

May every beauty number, 
That glances from thy eye : 


Beneath those fringes, darting, 
Are beams I long to see ; 

Those ruby lips, disparting, 
Should lisp of love to me. 


I gaze, and still new pleasures 
My bosom overflow ; 

0! tell me, best of treasures, 
What is it moves me so? 


Yet hush—I would not wake thee, 
So tranquil is thy rest ; 

To sleep again betake thee— 
Thy couch—a mother’s breast. 





O! THEN IS THE TIME! 
When aloft in the blue sky 
The moon rides in splendor ; 
When bright drops of dew lie 
On rose-buds so tender : 


When bright eyes are telling, 
What words ne’er have spoken ; 
And bosoms are swelling 
With deepest emotion : 


QO! then is the time when the world is forgotten, 
When the sweet forms of fancy revisit to bless, 
When, pléas’d, the young soul takes a lasting im- 

pression, 
And love revels high in its own loveliness ! 


When the sweet flow’rs of spring 
Grace the bosom of May, 

And the birds’ carrolling 
Gives the charm to the day : 


When, midst the green branches, 
The young doves are cooing, 
And the leat, as it dances, 
The south wind is wooing : 


Then, maidens, beware how you list to your lover, 
For men will deceive, and you Icarn, to your sor- 
row, 
The faithless can swear to be faithful forever— 
But forget all their vows with the lapse of to-mor- 
row ! 


But there’s a bright moment, 
When young love is sighing-- 


When affection’s pure flame | 
Burns with light never dying— 


When hoping, when fearing, 
When hearts, anxious throbbing, 

From the young blooming cheek 
The rich rose tint is robbing— 


When worth bows to beauty, and reason commands | 
The heart’s deepest rapture in virtue’s bright | 
bands, 
Then let hands be united, where souls are entwin’d, 
And the rose-wreath of love crown for myrtles to 
bind. Ww. 
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LADIES MUSEUM. 
PROVIDENCE, SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1826. 











FUNERAL HONORS; 
IN COMMEMORATION OF THE DEATH OF 

JOHN ADAMS AND THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

The committee, appointed by the Hon. Town 
Council of the town of Providence, to make arrange- 
ments for a public manifestation of regret for the 
deaths of Jonw Avams and Taomss Jerrerson, two 
Patriots of the Revolution, and former Presidents of 
the United States, who expired on the day of the 
Nation’s Jubilee, announce, that at their request an 
Eulogy will be pronounced on the occasion, on Mons 
day next, at 11 o’clock, in the First Baptist Church, 
by Joseph L. Tillinghast, Esq. The procession will 
be formed at Weybosset Bridge, at half past ten o’- 
clock, precisely, and move through Market-Stréetj 
up Westminster, through Union, down Broad, Wey- 
bosset and Market Streets, through Market-Square, 
up North Main and President Sts. to the First Bap- 
tist Meeting-House. The lower part of the house is 
appropriated to those who walk in the procession, and 
the galleries are reserved exclusively for the Ladies, 
who are respectfully requested by the committee to 
appear dressed in white, with a black belt or sash, 
tied on the left side, with the ends descending from 
the knot, as long as their own taste may dictate— 
those who are in mourning are of course not expec- 
ted to comply with this arrangement. It is further 
recommended to those who join the procession, and 
to the citizens generally, to wear a badge of mourr- 
ing on the left arm during the day. 


DISGUSTING. 


It is stated in the Scoharie (N. Y.) Republican, 
that a thick-lipped, hump-backed, bull-necked he 
negro, accompanied by his whife dulcinea, made ap- 
plication, a few days since, to the several Clergy- 
men.and Magistrates in that place, to be tied in the 
noose matrimonial. It is, perhaps, needless to add 
that they did not succeed. The parties, accompan- 
ied by some half dozen of their frsends of both sex- 
es and all colors, paraded, arm in arm, at broad noon 
day, the whole length of the village, talking and 
chuckling, billing and cooing, with as much joy de- 
picted on their countenances, as if they were about 
to form the most proper and natural connection im- 
aginable, and one, the bare thought of which causes 


‘ernor of R 





the best feelings of the civilized world to recoil with ! 


disgust. The girl, although now sunk if the lowest 


| depths of vice and infamy, is still white, and from 
| what we can learn, bas parents now living, who, tho’ 


in indigent circumstances, are far above the outcasts, 
and variegated shreds and patches of society, with 
whom their daughter now herds and burrows like the 


dumb brutes. “ 

















MARRIED, 


In North-Providence, on Thursday week, by Rev. 
Mr. Cheny, Mr. George B. Bishop, of Smithfield, ta 
Miss Amey Smith, daughter of Mr. Hazel Smith, of 
the former place. 

In Groton, Mr. Amasa Rockwell, of this town, to 
Miss Jennette Guarde. 




















DIED; 


In this town, on the 7th inst. Waity Arnold, infant 
daughter of Mr. Benjamin Burrows. 

On Sunday morning last, Mr. John W. Taber, in 
the 21st year of hist&age. 

On Tuesday morning, Benjamin Turpin, Esq. in 
the 64th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, Sarah-Ann, daughter of Mr. 
John R. Carpenter, aged 14 years. 

On Saturday last, Henry James, second son of Mr. 
Richard Eddy, aged 2 years and 4 months. 

On Wednesday last, John Oscar, only child of Mr. 
John G, Quarman, aged 7 months and days. 

In Pawtucket, 2d inst. Mr. Nathan J. Sweetland, 
aged 42 years. 

In Stanford, N. Y. Mrs. Martha Harris, widow of 
David Harris, Esq. formerly of Providence, and 
ee of Hon. Joseph Jenks, formerly Gov- 

ode-Island, aged 101 years and 7 months. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON IS NO MORE!! 


“ His weary sun hath made a golden set, leaving a 
bright tract of undying fame to mark his path toa 
glorious immortality. The illustrious Author of the 
Declaration of Independence breathed his last at 
Monticello on the 4th of this month, at 10 minutes 
before one o’clock. On the 50th anniversary of the 
birth of this Nation, with which event his name and 
fame are for ever and indissolably united, at the mo- 
ment when all tongues throughout the land were en- 
gaged in repeating the language of his greatest work 
—his soul, satisficd with the retrospection of half a 
century of past events, winged its flight to the realms 
of immortality !’ 











(Pp New subscribersfor the Lanires Museum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at ong dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
payingithe same within three months fromthe time 
of ribing, 





